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ABSTRACT 



The two articles in this document describe Swedish 
child centers (day nurseries, nursery schools, and after school 
centers) . In one article, a government official discusses the overall 
aims of the child centers, their facilities and use, and the 
standards and staff. The role of national and local governments in 
administration and finances is outlined and the need for expansion of 
preschool facilities in Sweden is stressed. The second article, 
written by a journalist, is a critique of Swedish child centers from 
the parent's point of view. The need for additional and better 
centers to reach wider and more diverse groups of children is 
emphasized. Physical planning, age grouping, teachers, and length of 
the center day are discussed. (NH) 
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For Children’s Minds - 
Not Just to Mind the Children 



er|c 



by SIV THORSELL 



For their personal development, children need the stimulating contacts and out- 
side impulses offered by our child centres. 

Should preschools (day-nurseries and nursery schools) look like the home, 
and function in the same way as the home? Obviously, they must offer children 
what is valuable in a good home environment; they must offer protection, food 
and warmth, security and human contact. That is to say they must satisfy 
certain fundamental physical, emotional and social needs. There are also certain 
things that modern homes are unable to provide to a sufficient degree; the 
children have limited opportunities of making contact with others, and it is 
often difficult to meet their need for intellectual stimulation. The home, the 
residential environment, is the result of many compromises in which the chil- 
dren’s interests tend to suffer. Preschools can offer a children’s environment in 
the true sense, thus becoming not only a sort of reserve home but also an 
amusing and stimulating “place of work”. 

Swedish preschools are classified as either day-nurseries or nursery schools. 

The day-nurseries look after children for five or more hours when parents 
are at work, while the nursery schools usually receive children in groups for 
three hours. After a long period of stagnation, the number of day-nurseries has 
begun to increase steadily. The need, however, is still far greater than the 
supply. Nursery schools have expanded considerably ever since the war and 
continue to outnumber the day-nurseries, but there are still relatively few of s' 

them. At present, roughly half of all Swedish children below school age can 
attend a nursery school or day-nursery for a year or more before starting school. 

As shown by Table 1, about 12 per cent of all children between the age of 
three and six were attending a day-nursery or nursery school in 1965. 

In recent years, the Government has taken a number of measures to stimulate 
the provision of day-nurseries. The state grants available have been increased 
on two occasions, and the state now provides considerable sums towards the 
erection and maintenance of day-nurseries and free-time centres for school 
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Table 1. No. of 3 to 6-year-olds attending Swedish day-nurseries or nursery 
schools in 1965 



Age 


No. of 
children 
per 

cohort 


No. of 
children 
in day- 
nurseries 


% 


No. of 
children 
in nursery 
schools 


% 


Total no. 
of chil- 
dren in 
day-nur- 
series and 
nursery 
schools 


Total 

% 


6-ycar-olds 


104,743 


2,156 


2.1 


39,085 


37.3 


41,244 


39.4 


5 ,, ,, 


102,219 


2,156 


2.1 


10,423 


10.2 


12,579 


12.3 


4 ,, ,, 


104,501 


1,790 


1.7 


2,450 


2.3 


4,240 


4.1 


3 „ „ 


107,284 


1,790 


1.7 


156 


0.14 


1,946 


1.8 


Total 


418,747 


7,892 




52,114 




62,009 





Source: National Board of Education 



children. As will be mentioned below, day-nurseries, nursery schools and free- 
time centres are jointly referred to as “child centres”. 

A Royal Commission has been formulating the aims of activities at nursery 
schools and day-nursetries. The Commission is also to propose a basic pedagogic 
programme for preschools. The next stage of its work will be to study the pos- 
sible introduction of a compulsory, public preschool system, which will allow 
all children within a certain age range to attend part-time or full-time. 

This account is mainly a description of the situation at present; the scope, 
activities, administration, financing, and staff of Swedish preschools. It con- 
cludes with an attempt to describe the possible scale and nature of activities in 
the future. There is strong support riot only for an expansion of the day- 
nurseries, but also for a broadening of activities so as to guarantee every child 
the opportunity to attend a preschool. Actual activities at these schools are 
also the subject of lively discussion, and an attempt will be made to outline 
certain views that have been put forward. 

Swedish preschools 

Swedish preschools do not at present offer any direct preparation for the 
schools, and provide very little in the way of actual teaching. The term pre- 
school, in this context, includes as mentioned both the full-time “day-nursery” 
and the part-time “nursery school”. 

In the day -nurseries the children of gainfully employed parents are looked 



after. The children spend at least five hours a day at the nursery. Ages range 
between six months and seven years, but departments for the youngest children 
are not available at all nurseries. Nurseries accepting children under the age 
of two are concentrated mainly to the three main cities, as shown by the follow- 
ing table (2), which gives the age distribution of places available at day-nurseries 
in 1967 in Stockholm, Goteborg and Malmo, and in the rest of Sweden. The 
number of children who can be accepted, however, exceeds the official number 
of places, since a surplus intake of 20 per cent is allowed. 



Table 2. No. of places in day-nurseries receiving state grants 30.6.1967 ^ 
by age groups 







Official number of places 




No. of 
children 
registered 


6 months — 
2 years 


2 years 


3 — 4 years 


Total no. 

5 — 7 years 6 months — 
7 years 


Stockholm 


920 


1,000 


1,553 


1,990 


5,463 


6,556 


Goteborg 


188 


305 


484 


610 


1,587 


1,904 


(Gothenburg) 

Malmo 


166 


186 


336 


404 


1,092 


1,310 


Rest of Sweden 


787 


1,235 


2,487 


3,453 


7,962 


9,554 


Total, whole of 


Sweden 


2,061 


2,726 


4,860 


6,457 


16,104 


19,324 



Source: The National Board of Health and Welfare 



How far have we succeeded in meeting the requirements of working parents 
for organized supervision and care of the type provided at day-nurseries? The 
following table (3) shows that other forms of supervision still dominate. The 
figures in the table are taken from a state report, which resulted in an invest- 
ment in family day-nurseries^) as a complement to the regular nurseries. From 
January 1, 1969, such activities are subsidized by the state. It is generally be- 
lieved that the family day-nurseries will help fill the gap for a reasonably short 
period, and that they will decline in importance as more regular day-nurseries 
are built. The emphasis on day-nurseries stems mainly from their being the 



A family day-nursery (child-minding) is a private home where someone looks after 
the children of working parents during the day, or part of the day. In the case of older 
children, attendance at a nursery school can be supplemented by supervision in a family 
day-nursery. 



Table 3. Supervision of children 0 — 10 years of age with 
gainfully employed parents 



Form of supervision children ^ 

0 — 10 years of age 


Of which 
No. 


under 7 
% 


Day-nursery/free-time centre 


16,615 


5 


13,274 


9 


Nursery school/half-day-nursery 


2,395 




2,395 


2 


Private family day-r>Mrsery 


57,950 


18 


47,519 


31 


Local authority family day-nursery 


8,802 


3 


6,983 


5 


Supervision in the home 


159,159 


50 


79,580 


52 


Manage by themselves 


62,003 


20 


3,100 


2 


Combination of above 


10,700 


3 


535 




Total 


317,624 


100 


153,386 


100 



Source: Family Day-nursery Commission 



safest and most reliable solution for both the children and their parents, provid- 
ing the staff, premises, equipment, toys and pedagogic aids that will create the 
most stimulating environment, one which will promote the children’s develop- 
ment socially, emotionally and intellectually. 

Nursery schools, as I have said, are considerably more common than day- 
nurseries. In principle, they should cater to children between the ages of four 
and seven, but the majority of children attending nursery schools at present are 
six -year-olds, and access to nursery schools varies from district to district. The 
predominance of six-year-olds is caused by the short supply in relation to the 
demand. Only a few cities and municipalities provide preschools on sufficiently 
large a scale to allow acceptance of children from the age of five, permitting 
them to attend for two years. 

As a rule, a nursery school or department of a nursery school will take a 
group of about twenty children in the morning, and another group of twenty 
in the afternoon. One nursery school teacher is usually responsible on her own 
for a nursery school or department of a nursery school within a child centre, 
as compared with two teachers for each day-nursery department. The individual 
child will spend about three hours a day at the nursery school, five days a week. 
These schools follow the regular division of the year into terms, which means 
that they do not function during the summer (for about three months), or 
around Christmas and the New Year. 

Child centres is a term used jointly for day-nurseries, nursery schools and 
free-time centres and will be used frequently in this booklet. Free-time centres, 
which are to be found so far mainly in Stockholm, look after the younger school- 
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children during the part of the day when they are not at school. It is still more 
common for day-nurseries and nursery schools to be separate, but the institu- 
tions now being built often combine both forms of activity. In a few cases, free- 
time centres for schoolchildren have been combined with a day-nursery and/or 
nursery school. 

From preschool to school 

Swedish children start school in their seventh year but can receive special per- 
mission to start earlier. For a number of years, a “school -readiness test” has 
been given to all children before they start school. Previously, a child who was 
found insufficiently mature could be kept waiting for an additional year, during 
which he was permitted at u?st to attend a nursery school. The system now 
being introduced means abandoning the “school-readiness test” and also means 
that all normally gifted children should start school at the regular time. If 
necessary, children with difficulties should be taught in a special “school- read- 
iness class” or receive special instruction while attending a normal class. Chil- 
dren, for instance, who have difficulties in learning to read can obtain assistance 
in a “remedial reading clinic”. Instead of constructing the school in a given way 
and trying to fit all children to this pattern, attempts are now being made to 
create a school to fit the children, with a maximum of individualized teaching. 
The whole concept of “readiness for school” is being abandoned. It is not in- 
tended that children who have difficulty in keeping up should have to repeat a 
whole year, instead, assistance must be made available at the points where the 
child encounters particular difficulty. 

Free-time centres for schoolchildren are considered to be of great value, 
especially for younger schoolchildren whose parents are working, since children 
during their first years at school attend for only a few hours a day. In the first 
grade children attend 19 hours a week, in the second 20 hours a week and in 
the third 25 hours a week. 

Institutions for young children are not simply ** parking places''— 
they must function also as pedagogic centres. 

Many people hesitate to refer to day-nurseries and nursery schools as “institu- 
tions”. An institution is regarded as something closed and isolated, which is the 
last thing we want our preschools to be. Unfortunately, in Sweden as elsewher^^ 
the special facilities provided for young children are often “closed”, in the santj^y 
way as the majority of homes. Schools are also closed institutions. However, the 
new type of school is being made increasingly open to the outside world. 

Community planning has not catered particularly to the needs of children. 
The new districts being built are for the most part purely residential areas, in 
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which very little goes on. The shops are placed in the big centres. Places of work 
of all kinds, such as offices and workshops, are concentrated in the centre of 
town or in special industrial areas. Many believe that a residential area should 
provide an everyday environment which is above all friendly to children, a 
place with playgrounds, recreation grounds and other places where children and 
adults can meet. An incipient interest in such aspects of our environment has 
shown us that the residential areas now in existence, and under construction, by 
no means meet requirements. It should be borne in mind here that Sweden, 
which enjoys a relatively large land area in relation to population, has experi- 
enced in recent decades a large-scale migration to the urban areas. Up to the 
mid-19th century Sweden was very much of an agrarian society. Not until the 
beginning of the 1930’s did industry and services take the lead over agriculture. 
Today almost half the Swedish population is engaged in these sectors while the 
percentage occupied in agriculture and foresty has fallen to about 10 per cent. 

Child centres (including free-time centres for schoolchildren), with the oppor- 
tunities they offer for activities and contacts with the outside world, have an 
important function to fulfil. The requirements thus far made of the physical 
plant have related to such elementary and of course very important aspects as 
spaciousness, a situation at ground level, satisfactory daylight lighting, adequate 
sanitation, and sensible planning. 

General regulations of this type have been published by the National Board 
of Health and Welfare, the ultimate supervisory authority in this field. 
The Board has also specified in detail how premises should be arranged. It is 
stipulated, for instance, that there should be an indoor play surface of at least 
32 sq. ft. per child — preferably more. The outside surface available should be 
about 160 — 110 sq. ft. per child — preferably more. The minimum total play 
surface of the nursery schools is 110 sq. ft. 

The Board recommends that child centres should be housed in separate 
buildings, particularly in the case of day-nurseries. A child centre can also be 
arranged on the ground floor of a larger building, provided that an outdoor 
playground can be made available directly adjoining the centre. Sample draw- 
ings for the use of local authorities and others have been published by the Board, 
which has also approved a number of “type solutions” submitted by the manu- 
facturers of prefabricated buildings. Many of the child centres now being built 
are housed in free-standing prefabricated premises of this kind. It is not unusual, 
however, to us;; existing detached residences. 

It is also emphasized that child centres should be as flexible as possible, so 
that they can be used if necessary for other purposes than originally intended. 
This is because requirements in residential areas shift so rapidly; in new areas 
there is a great need of premises for preschool children, but in a few years the 
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Children at a day-nursery in 
Stockholm has built a post- 
office** of their own. It is being 
increasingly accepted that children 
who spend many hours in a 
collective must have the room and 
opportunity to build dens and 
withdraw into quiet corners. 

"'Small nurseries** are a new 
alternative being tried for tho.se 
children who cannot get a place at 
a day-nursery run by trained staff. 
A .small group of children of 
different ages are looked after on 
hired premises or in the home by 
an ordinary mother y who is given 
a 60 -hour course in child care and 
p.sychology. 
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emphasis can be on facilities for schoolchildren. It must then be easy to adapt 
premises so that they can be used for older children. 

The Board’s recommendations also stress that the preschool premises should 
be homelike. The nursery schools are a supplement to the play environment of 
the home, while the day-nurseries and free-time centres also are a substitute for 
care in the home. The preschools (and even free-time centres) must thus be able 
to function as homes, but also offer something more than this. This brings us 
to the actual aims of the preschools, and how they are to be realized. 

Present alms of the preschool 

According to the Board’s recommendations, preschools are to provide a comple- 
ment to upbringing in the home, at the same time offering children contacts 
with other environments and preparing them for the demands of school life. 
It is emphasized that the preschools should work in close contact with the home. 

The day-nurseries, and the free-time centres, are a necessary condition for 
many mothers to ta.ke employment. The Board’s recommendations further state 
that the nursery schools “can also give housewives the time off from their 
children that they need to organize their housework in a practical manner”. It 
should perhaps be added that the Board has neglected to stress that housewives 
also need time off, not only for housework but also for their own sake — to be 
able simply to relax, to study, meet their friends, etc. 

The purpose of upbringing is to promote the development of children’s per- 
sonalities and their social adjustment, and in this respect both the nursery 
schools and day-nurseries are to function as a complement to the family. Their 
pedagogic programme is entirely identical. What the day-nurseries offer in 
addition is daily care, meals and rest, and a longer period of play outdoors. 

The Board’s pedagogic recommendations emphasize particularly the role of 
the preschools in promoting independence and social adjustment. The children 
learn to function together in a group. According to the Board it is important 
also “that the children should jointly obtain certain basic knowledge of condi- 
tions outside the home, for instance by excursions or field trips. Such experiences 
can b'i pedagogically exploited in group work or free creative work of different 
kinds”. 

Activities 

The Board’s recommendations give great emphasis to staff and premises, but no 
detailed recommendations are made on how aims should be achieved. The de- 
scription given in the recommendations expresses rather the actual practice that 
has developed under various influences, including the Frobel system, the Vienna 
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school and to some slight extent also Montessori. (Only a few schools in Sweden 
adhere strictly to the Montessori system.) 

The emphasis is on children making their own discoveries, with as little direct 
guidance as possible from the teacher. Activities are thus dominated by free play 
and free creative work, painting, woodwork, roleplay, etc. An example for more 
controlled activity is the “meeting times” arranged at most of the ordinary 
preschools; the nature of these can differ widely, depending on the teacher, the 
children, and the interplay between them. For the older preschool children there 
is a system of “centres of interest”, a form of organized group work in a par- 
ticular field. This type of activity is an attempt to introduce an element of learn- 
ing, and at the same time to train children in more goal-directed group coopera- 
tion. 

Otherwise, we can say that Swedish preschools put relatively little emphasis 
on structured learning-other than spontaneous learning — and that the primary 
concern is to promote more generally the children’s emotional, social, intellec- 
tual and physical development. 

Staff 

Day-nurseries are staffed by nursery school teachers, children’s nurses and — in 
some cases — instructors in child care. (Apart, of course, from staff not directly 
concerned with the children.) The number of children per staff member varies 
between age groups. The principle is that there should be fewer children to a 
department, the younger they are. The Board’s standards for .livision into de- 
partments by ages, and the size of these departments, are sho\v^n by the follow- 
ing table. 



Child centre 


Age of children 


Max. no. of children 
per department 


Day-nursery 


from 6 months to 1 year 


(4+6) 10 




2 years 


8 




3 and 4 years 


12 




5 and 6 years 


15 


Nursery school 


3 and 4 years 


15 




5 and 6 years 


20 



In day-nurseries, two nursery school teachers should be attached to each depart- 
ment, in addition to the principal. If nursery school teachers are unobtainable, 
qualified children’s nurses can be employed. Apart from kitchen staff and simi- 
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lar help» there should be one staff member to every five children. If the day- 
nursery has a department for babies (6 — 24 months), which is where the nurses 
normally work, then the personnel requirement is one staff member to every 
four children. 

In a nursery school with one department in the morning and another in the 
afternoon, activities are the responsibility of only one nursery school teacher. 

At a large number of child centres there are also trainees who require practi- 
cal experience for admission to a nursery school teachers’ training-college as 
part of their course. Such trainees, however, cannot be counted as staff for the 
purpose of meeting the Board’s requirements. 

Further assistance at the child centres is provided by child visitors, who also 
look after, in the home, sick children whose parents are at work. Such child 
visitors are employed by the local authority, but not directly attached to any 
child centre. Their services are provided via municipal “domestic aid commit- 
tees”. This form of service is not yet offered on any major scale. 

Nursery school teachers undergo two years of training at state nursery school 
teachers’ training-colleges. Entrance requirements are the nine-year compulsory 
school and certain practical experience as school trainees. At present there are 
14 nursery school teachers’ training-colleges in different parts of Sweden. 

The training of children’s nurses (nursery nurses) can comprise either a one- 
term course in the care of small children, plus practical experience among 
younger preschool children, or a thirty-four week course covering the care of 
both babies and small children. 

Instructors in child care, who are qualified to become the principals of homes 
for babies or of day-nurseries with special departments for babies, undergo 
special training lasting for three years. Requirements for admission to such 
training include the nine-year compulsory school, domestic science school, and 
training as a children’s nurse. 

Administration and finances 

Preschools (both day-nurseries and nursery schools) are under the supervision of 
the National Board of Health and Welfare, which is under the Ministry for 
Health and Welfare. The regional authority is the county administration and 
the local authority is the municipality. 

A number of large municipalities, which run preschools on a large scale, em- 
ploy consultants or inspectors who are responsible for coordinating the activities 
of day-nurseries, nursery schools, free-time centres, and child-minding, includ- 
ing the training and administration of assisting staff. In Stockholm the mental 
health organization also has a preschool team to assist staff in the field of men- 
tal health. 
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A preschool can be under the jurisdiction of the local authority, an associa- 
tion, a company, or a private association or person. As shown by the following 
table, most day-nurseries are under the jurisdiction of the local authority. Nurs- 
ery schools too are usually under the local authority, but quite a few are run by 
associations, in most cases with the help of local authority grants. Anyone set- 
ting up a child centre can obtain a state “starting grant” and cover most other 
initial costs by a state loan. 



Table 4. No. of day^niirseries receiving .state grants 30.6.1967, 
by governing body (1) 





County Council 
or Medical Ser- 
vices Board 


Municip- 

ality 


Associa- 

tion 


Com- 

pany 


Total 


Stockholm 


4(4) 


115(99) 


30 (24) 


1(1) 


150 (128) 


Gdteborg (Gothenburg) 


— 


44 (37) 


5(3) 


— 


49 (40) 


Malmd 


— 


23 (23) 


2(2) 


— 


25 (25) 


Rest of Sweden 


21 (21) 


250 (214) 


7(7) 


3(2) 


281 (244) 


Total, whole of Sweden 


25 (25) - 


432 (373) 


44 (36) 


4(3) 


505 (437) 



(1) Figures include day-nurseries combined with free-time centres. 

Figures in brackets give the number of institutions functioning only as day- 
nurseries. 

Source: The National Board of Health and Welfare 

Starting grants are available for premises arranged so that they can be used 
for the supervision of children throughout the day, or for at least five hours a 
day. The creation of day-nurseries and free-time centres is thus subsidized by 
the state, and the same is true of institutions functioning as both day-nurseries 
(and/or free-time centres) and nursery schools. Generally speaking, child centre 
premises attract both a grant and a loan, if the disposition and fixtures of the 
building are planned for group activities by children, and all the children accept- 
ed can stay there for a minimum of five hours a day. Those setting up a child 
centre must also undertake to make all places available for activities lasting 
for at least five hours per child per day. This means that the institution must 
offer cooked food and facilities for rest and sleep. If these conditions are met, 
nursery school departments are also eligible for grants and loans. 

Child centre premises should be planned in consultation with the Board of 
Health and Welfare; it also determines the number of places, which must 
always be set in a given relationship to the space available and its disposition. 
Grants towards the establishment of nursery schools can be applied for from 
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the State Inheritance Fund. If the nursery school is in a residential area eligible 
for state loans, then a state housing loan can be obtained. 

In the case of state grants towards running expenses the requirement, again, is 
that activities cover at least five hours per child per day. It is also assumed that 
they will be under the supervision of qualified staff, and that the premises will 
be suitably equipped. If a given institution, for instance, has both day-nursery 
and nursery school departments, then a grant for current operations will be paid 
on the basis of all places, provided that at least two-thirds are utilized for 
supervision the whole day, or for at least five hours a day. State grants have 
been structured in this way because the state is concerned primarily with provid- 
ing help to gainfully employed parents. 

New developments 

The state’s opportunity to influence the building of day-nurseries lies in the 
generous provision of grants for erection and maintenance. Both grants and 
loans have been offered on a greatly increased scale during the sixties, and have 
contributed immensely to the accelerated rate of expansion. 

A driving force has been the “Central Committee for Cooperation” appointed 
in 1963. It consists, among others, of representatives from the Board of Health 
and Welfare, the Labour Market Board, the Board of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Swedish Local Authorities, the Swedish Employers’ Confederation 
and the Swedish Trade Union Confederation. This committee is actively 
concerned with studies and information. Information, which is aimed directly 
at the local authorities, relates to population changes, employment, female 
participation in the labour market, and the technical, economic and organiza- 
tional factors involved in the planning and building of day-nurseries and free- 
time centres. In 1964, a scheme was initiated to create County Committees for 
day-nurseries and free-time centres. These latter, which are now in operation in 
several counties, promote the growth of child centres within their respective 
areas. 

Child centres and service to promote equality between the sexes 

Underlying the strong increase in the number of day-nurseries is the intensive 
discussion being waged about equality between the sexes. This discussion has 
brought out latent needs that have long existed. Those women with young 
children who want and need to take gainful employment must have a real oppor- 
tunity to do so, and it is realized that the best long-term solution is the pro- 
vision of day-nurseries and free-time centres. 

At the same time, it has been emphasized how one-sided it is to assign 
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Big wooden toys are a 
Swedish speciality, and 
the majority of Swedish 
day-nurseries are well 
supplied with things to 
play witlL Arne 
reads a story for Stefan 
and Helena (3) in bed, 

Water games are 
important, and it is 
becoming increasingly 
rare for Swedish day- 
nurseries to be built 
without the necessary 
facilities. Un fortunately 
they are not so common in 
departments for the 
smallest children, who have 
the greatest need to play 
with sand and water. 
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responsibility for the care and upbringing of children primarily to women, and 
hardly at all to men. Progressive opinion aims at a more even distribution of 
responsibility and rights between men and women in respect of work in the 
home, and participation in the life of the community at large. Day-nurseries, 
free-time centres, and rational personal and family services, are an important 
aid in solving this problem. .However, the parents of small children must also 
be offered generous terms in respect of leaves of absence and shorter working 
hours, without this leading to discrimination in respect of their future careers 
and current and future social benefits (unemployment benefits, pensions, sick- 
ness benefits, etc.). It has been made clear that, inevitably, “having children 
costs money” — but that it should not necessarily be a burden to the parents for 
the whole of their life as it generally is at present, at least for the women. 
Mothers are now asked to sacrifice their personal and financial independence, 
possibilities of advancement, improved earnings, interesting jobs, civic duties, 
etc., simply because tradition has assigned them practically total responsibility 
for children and housework. Stockholm, which has a relatively high number 
of day-nurseries, was the first town to set a definite target for expansion, 
namely that at least 80 per cent of the children of working parents should have 
access to a day-nursery. This target has already been reached in some districts. 

The same standard is recommended by the Central Committee for Cooperation. 
The realization of such a target would mean about 80,000 day-nursery places in 
Sweden, as compared with the 16,000 or so in existence. According to fore- 
casts of future participation rates on the labour market, over 100,000 places in 
day-nurseries must be available by 1975 if the 50 per cent rule is to be fulfilled. 
About 2,700 new places have been created in the past year (1967/1968). Even 
if growth continues to accelerate slightly, it is hardly probable that the 
Committee’s recommendations can be realized. 

A common preschool system in the future 

For those children who cannot obtain places — whether both or only one 
parent is at work during the day — the question can arise of making it possible, 
on a much larger scale, for a child to attend preschool for part of the day over 
several years. The Swedish Central Organization of Salaried Employees has 
demanded such a reform. It wants to make it compulsory for all local 
authorities — with strong support from the state — to offer all children the 
possibility of attending preschool for at least two years. As already mentioned, 
this question is now being considered by a Royal Commission. The directive 
given to this Royal Commission emphasizes that the aim of educational planning 
in recent years has been to offer a good school education regardless of the 
district of residence, financial status of the parents, and other circumstances. It 
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is stressed that this process of democratization should be broadened to cover 
circumstances influencing the initial position of the child on starting school. 

This will make great demands on the preschool system, and probably require 
some change in its aims and the structure of its activities. This, however, is 
something that the Commission must first consider. Even if the question does 
not arise of making a fixed curriculum, the Commission’s directive suggests that 
there is reason to compile more concrete recommendations on the nature and 
structure of activities. Studies made on the effect of attending a preschool 
suggest that it is often relatively slight in the case of children from families that 
are well-off and themselves make an effort to promote the child s development, 
i.e. largely families with a good education. In the case, however, of children 
from less adequate environments, the effect of preschool attendance is marked. 
It is striking how the consequences of these findings have been ignored. To 
begin with, it is obvious that children from different environments get a very 
different start in life— a situation that could be improved by a real investment 
in preschools. Secondly, these studies suggest that children generally have a 
development potential that is not exploited either by the homes or by our present 
type of preschools. It can be suspected that the adults determining the conditions 
under which our children grow up — by virtue of their position as parents, 
teachers, or public officials — do not really know what is best for the children. 
In many countries, the preschool is a more conservative institution than the 
school. This is natural enough, since the younger the child, the greater the 
d^ree of control that adults can exercise. Also, preschools in Sweden and 
in other countries — are not subject to the same reformatory zeal and interest 
on the part of informed opinion. Nor does the legislation provide for the same 
supervision as in the case of schools. However, the view that children need 
both the Preschool and the home is now gaining acceptance in Sweden. It is 
unreasonable to demand that the parents should meet all the child’s needs, still 
less that the mother should accept responsibility for the child’s upbringing to 
the extent she does now. This responsibility must be shared by both parents, 
both of whom need outside support. 
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The Child Centre - 
as Seen by a Parent 

by MARIANNE KARRE 



In the eyes of certain demanding parents, the Swedish child centre is still far 
from what it ought to be and perhaps from what it will be — even when the 
importance of the formative early years begins to be realized in our educa- 
tionally progressive but psychologically retarded land. 

Quantitatively speaking, it is inadequate. We have far too few child centres 
for the intellectually handicapped, who do not enjoy an equal chance with their 
more fortunate fellows when compulsory school starts. These can be children 
from culturally deprived environments, children whose development has been 
disrupted, or immigrant children from linguistically isolated homes lacking in 
contacts, or children whose physical handicaps have prevented normal relation- 
ships with others. They can also be “ordinary” children, who have been emo- 
tionally disrupted by continual, wearing friction with a frustrated mother who 
is incapable of meeting the child's need for stimulation and outside contacts. 
(We have few children per family in Sweden; the average is 1.7 children under 
sixteen per woman of fertile age. Half of all Swedish families with children 
have only one child.) 

Swedish child centres are also qualitatively imperfect. This in spite of the 
fact that we have a greater staff of well-trained preschool teachers every year, 
and are one of the few countries where supervision and pedagogics have been 
officially accorded equal importance. The latter means that all those publicly 
employed to look after children should, in principle, have some form of peda- 
gogic training, plus practical experience of child care in a family or institution. 
This is not required of preschool teachers out ide the Scandinavian countries. 
Such practical details as giving these small children food, keeping them clean, 
putting them to bed, helping them to go to the toilet, all these things — in 
theory — are to be handled by pedagogically trained staff. In practice, this is 
not yet possible. Children under five years attending a day-nursery are usually 
looked after by children's nurses who have had only a short period of training 
and have no great pedagogic insight. Materially speaking, the children are very 
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well looked after. Almost too well, with the strict requirements in respect of 
hygiene and set routines traditionally made by children’s doctors and counsel- 
lors, requirements which still set their stamp on activities. 

Intellectually and emotionally, a great deal more could be done, particularly 
for the youngest children (whom many believe should not be collectively super- 
vised until at least nine months) and those of 2 — 3 years. The younger girls 
now training to become preschool teachers have in fact begun to show an 
active interest in these age-groups, while their older colleagues have so far con- 
centrated their interest and knowledge on 5 to 6-year-olds. Many young teach- 
ers are beginning to interest themselves also in handicapped and retarded 
preschool children, and are seeking special further training for this purpose. 

Praiseworthy attempts have been made to reduce the difference in pedagogic 
standards between the day-nurseries and the previously more advanced nursery 
schools. However, a number of local authorities have not yet understood the 
need to staff day-nurseries with people who can give children more than phys- 
ically adequate care. They still have an entirely out-of-date view of the day- 
nursery as a .sort of social assistance. 

The intensified programme for the building of day-nurseries in recent years 
has been dictated largely by the requirements of the labour market in respect 
of “supervision** for the children of working parents. The idea that day-nurs- 
eries and nursery schools are needed for the sake of the children themselves, 
for their development, has begun to gain acceptance only recently — although 
it has been held by preschool teachers themselves for more than half a century. 



A smaller groups but an isolated one 

Foreign preschool teachers visiting Sweden often envy their Swedish colleagues, 
who have groups of at most 20 — 22 children per teacher in nursery schools and 
even less in day-nurseries, while they themselves often have to cope with classes 
of 40 or 50. But the Swedish preschool teacher in a nursery school usually 
works all alone, the sole adult on the premises. She handles two groups a day, 
for three hours in the morning and for three hours in the afternoon. Apart 
from the children, she has to look after records, materials, purchasing, contact 
parents and authorities, etc. 

She also receives very little personal support from outside, compared for 
instance with her French colleague, who will more frequently be working side 
by side with other adults and who will receive more frequent visits from in- 
spectors and superior officers who can help her with pedagogic or psycholog- 
ical problems. To date it has also been very difficult for her to obtain assist- 
ance with her personal in-service training. Only recently has her isolation, par- 
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hi pedagogicolly advanc- 
ed preschools, the 
children can help the 
grown-ups ''for rear in 
their everyday work, just 
as children and parents in 
modern Swedish homes 
democratically divide up 
the work between them, 
in the absence of 
domestic help. 
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The centralized catering 
systems used in many 
new large day -nurseries 
mean that the children 
are forbidden to the 
highly mechaniced 
kitchens. But in an old, 
converted house like this, 
die children can help in 
the work of the adults. 
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ticularly in the rural districts, been realized, and courses and contact meetings 
arranged. A number of local authorities, however, still fail to understand that 
a preschool teacher, like other teachers, needs in-service training and the stim- 
ulus of new pedagogic ideas. Also, the state has neglected this important detail 
in our rapidly changing society. Only last year (1968) the preschool teachers’ 
request for an annual state in-service training grant was rejected, while that of 
other teachers was approved. 

Day-nurseries with several departments and a large staff often encounter 
great problems in staff cooperation, and this can reflect on the well-being of 
the children. Attempts to solve such problems with psychological expertise have 
so far been on a fairly modest scale, but are now being developed. 

Posh but cramped 

Preschool teachers from other countries also tend to envy the many newly built, 
materially superior institutions that are now prefabricated throughout Sweden. 
But if you have seen a lot of these shiny new child centres in the course of 
your work, as I have, then you are less impressed with them and notice rather 
that an excessively “posh” and ready-made environment, a child centre shaped 
too much in detail by central authorities, tends to hamper the development of 
new pedagogic ideas, and new, unforeseen activities. The new child centres have 
been built according to a detailed standard pattern, with a few variations; this 
means that they not only look alike in most cases, but also function in much 
the same way. Very little space has so far been given for independent local 
initiative or experiment within the framework of the state grants. The Board 
of Health and Welfare has reserved the right to approve each drawing, so that 
certain minimum requirements can be guaranteed. Beyond these the Board 
has also given precise advice and recommendations, which the local authoritites 
have followed when they could afford it, and were unwilling to rely on the 
local experts. 

Often the local authorities have been content to meet the minimum require- 
ments, Particularly in Stockholm, they have cut down on space in order to be 
able to build more child centres at the same price. The limited space and the 
practical measures taken to facilitate the work of staff often hamper the chil- 
dren’s freedom to play, train their independence, move about freely, and perform 
the spontaneous creative work with freely selected material that should char- 
acterize preschool pedagogics. 

Our flattened outdoors 

Outdoor playgrounds are often uninspired and unimaginative, in spite of the 
expensive materials used. Sweden is in itself an undulating, attractive land, full 
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of variety. But in modern built-up areas, rational methods of building are well 
on the way to peeling clean and flattening out the terrain. Where there were 
once trees that could have been fun for children to climb in, where there were 
bushes, mounds, and stone pits around the planned “dens**, the excavators have 
flattened everything out to provide a foundation for the prefabricated single- 
storey buildings, which need level ground if they are to be put up as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. 

It is now being realized that these flattened-out playgrounds with mechan- 
ical arrangements to climb on, swings, and excessively “ready-made” play 
facilities provide an uninspiring environment, which often invites destructive 
activities rather than constructive group play. In the general discussion on en- 
vironments for children, we have begun to look for something like the English 
adventure playgrounds, the modern, imaginatively laid-out and equipped play 
landscapes to be found in Denmark, or our own natural woodlands. 

The gap to the school 

Another shortcoming in the physical planning of child centres is that they are 
often placed some distance away from othei buildings so that the children can 
be “in peace’* — or is it the adults in the residential areas who want peace? 

A new generation of parents is beginning to demand that small children, in 
order to acquire the necessary contacts with the adult life of the community, 
should instead spend their time in the centre of things, near to the schools, the 
library, recreation centres, places of work, shops, etc. This would also make it 
more generally possible for the children to use teaching materials from the 
schools and libraries. This they already do in Lulea, for instance, in the north 
of Sweden; here, the town authority has been trying for several years to bridge 
the physical gap that exists elsewhere between the preschool and compulsory 
school, parallel with the pedagogic gap. 

As regards the content of preschool activities, we are still in the experimental 
stage. The emphasis has been on providing emotional security, by offering the 
children ample opportunity to develop their senses in play. In this, we have 
come further than many other countries. However, we are now beginning to 
realize how much more can be done to stimulate the children’s intellect, imag- 
ination and emotional life, to increase their understanding of others, and of 
the world around them, and to give them an opportunity of activity identifi- 
cation with adults. A great deal remains to be done before the children at all 
preschools are trained in communicating with others by means of words, rhyth- 
mics, music, dramatic games, etc. We have only just begun to work on the sort 
of pedagogic dramatic activities so long practised in England, or to aspire to 
the intellectual training, the international insights, given to preschool children 
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in France. So far we have made only rudimentary attempts to enrich the expe- 
rience of our children by puppet theatre as in Czechoslovakia, by television 
programmes as in Japan, by films and children’s theatre as in the Soviet, by ar- 
tistic work as in Poland. Nor have our attempts to let preschool children try 
audio-visual aids come very far, since the authorities providing grants do not 
consider this sort of material to be as necessary in the preschool as in compul- 
sory school. 



Division by ages 

The strict division into different age-groups recommended by the Board of 
Health and Welfare is beginning to be seen as a serious obstacle to stimulating 
pedagogics. A group of ten or twelve 2 to 3-year-olds does not get much out of 
simply playing together. The youngest children also have a need to meet older 
children, and the 3 to 6-year-olds like to help looking after the younger ones; 
they themselves, in their turn, need contacts with schoolchildren, teenagers and 
other adults. 

Only now are we beginning in Sweden to consider the reintroduction of a 
vertical age division in children’s groups, as in the family. Here, as in England, 
we had favourable experience with such a division in our old country schools. 
Over 300 years ago, the Czech educationalist Comenius formulated the 
pedagogic truth that “it is not always the adult who shows the way”. 



No father figures 

The absence of male supervisors and teachers is a shortcoming that Swedish 
child centres share with all other countries — with a few exceptions in Denmark. 
The consequences to small children of living exclusively in a female society has 
been demonstrated by, among others, the Canadian research scientist Nash in 
a survey of current psychological literature on the role of the father. Some 
recent Scandinavian studies (Tiller and Jonsson-Kalvesten) have confirmed 
that the absence of male objects of identification has negative effects on boys 
and girls alike. In spite of our newly acquired insight into this, no radical 
measures have yet been taken by the responsible authorities to bring male staff 
into the child centres, for instance by increasing the salaries and career oppor- 
tunities for well-trained teachers. 

The absence of males is particularly sedous in so far as it is mostly the 
children of single parents, for the most part single mothers, who attend day- 
nurseries, children who have predominantly female contacts outside the nursery. 
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Too long at the day-nursery 

Until such time as allowances for the care of children are greatly increased, 
single parents are obliged to take full-time jobs. As a result, many small chil- 
dren must spend a disproportionate number of hours per day in the collective 
environment of the day-nursery — in extreme cases 10 — 12 hours — while the par- 
ent is at work, and travelling to and from work. This means a wear and tear on 
both children and single parents that in the long run is intolerable in a socially 
progressive country. Nor, in the long run, can we get along without legislation 
which will permit the parents of small children to take paid leaves of absence, 
or to obtain an extra allowance to cover loss of pay, so that they can devote 
themselves more to the children, both in the day-nursery environment and at 
home. 

As yet, the parents’ opportunity to cooperate with the staff of the day-nurs- 
ery in the everyday care of the child is very limited. Cooperation with the 
parents has simply not been considered and stimulated to a sufficient degree 
by the responsible authorities. The preschool staff have too little resources, too 
little money and time, too little training in adult psychology to be able to pro- 
mote active participation by parents in the work of the day-nursery. The par- 
ents have failed to band together and exercise pressure to obtain legislation 
that would permit them to devote more time to the children in the early years. 

The psychological expertise available to preschool staff with problem cases 
should also be many times greater than it is. Such activities, which have proved 
very useful, are now concentrated to Stockholm, but they are needed through- 
out the country. In a number of day-nurseries and nursery schools, which have 
too many mentally fragile children who have not stood up to the sudden trans- 
plantation into a large collective, the size of groups should be reduced or staff 
numbers increased. This sort of flexibility has not yet been possible in Sweden, 
where the central authorities tend to think in terms of standard patterns, and 
financial considerations. The need for a more individualized approach is only 
beginning to emerge. 



Only for six-year-olds? 

In spite of the criticisms that can be made of the Swedish nursery school in its 
present form, the majority of modern parents seem to want to retain it and 
develop it. Many people would like to see the nursery school expanded down 
to the three-year level, and view with .some suspicion the proposed introduction 
of a compulsory nursery school for six-year-olds. Will this not mean that all 
the qualified preschool teachers are assigned to the six-year-olds? May there 
not be less chance then of achieving pedagogical stimulation in new, untested 
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Father figures are urgently needed in the entirely 
feminine world of the preschool. Male preschool 
teachers are beginning to appear in Sweden, now 
that a few courageous young men have found their 
way to the training colleges. So far, only one male 
trainee is in service at a department for babies. 




A record player is now part of the standard equip- 
ment in the preschool, and the children can also bring 
records with them from home. Other audio-visual aids 
such as the radio, television, and tape recorders, 
which are beginning to he self-evident in junior 
schools, are not u.mally to be found in preschools. 



Old **camp” articles are often lacking in our po.s’h 
new preschools. Here the teacher has bought an old- 
fashioned cash register to sthnulate the children to 
practice counting before school starts. 




forms for the many younger children who risk being retarded in an emotion- 
ally or culturally deprived home environment. 

Some people are also afraid that preschool teaching will become more rigid 
and structured, that the nursery school will be “adapted” to the school, instead 
of radical reforms being made in leaching in the early years of compulsory 
school and in the training of teachers for the junior level. The latter now learn 
very little about Vlases of child development prior to school age, and often 
employ teaching methods that are neither individualized nor suitable to the 
children’s age. Nor does the physical planning of Swedish schools invite freer 
teaching methods, as do some of the modern “open-planned” English schools. 



What is the aim of the preschool? 

The discussion continues while we wait patiently, as is customary in Sweden, 
for yet another public commission to report that practice is still lying a good 
bit behind theory. Also, the actual aim of preschool activities has not yet been 
clearly formulated, or been the subject of general discussion. 

What sort of people do we really want our preschools to turn out? What 
does it mean for a preschool child to “be adjusted to society?” To be adjusted 
to the extent that group loyalty extinguishes the ability to react individually 
and disassociate from the group when needed? To what society is the child to 
be adjusted? To today’s society? To a Utopia of 2000 A.D.? 

The current revolt of young people the world over shows that our present 
society and its ideals have not won the approval of the coming generation. But 
what do they or we who are parents of the next generation want instead? T he 
only thing we know for certain is that the small individual being shaped today 
will be faced, as an adult, with greater demands for empathy, solution of con- 
flict, flexibility and the suppression of egoistic motives in a shrunken, un- 
frontiered world of dwindling resources and growing needs. It would seem that 
we should draw the consequences of this fact in our present planning for the 
children. 



Kugetbergs Boktryckeri AB, Stockholm 1969 
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